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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
DECEMBER 1931 


GOSSAMER URNS 


DRAWING OF AN ANGEL 


HAVE not the heroic hand to paint 
An august Child with gold against his head, 
A luminous Virgin, an immense gilt Saint, 
The God’s own body, beaded with bright red. 


But I can draw a small and serious face, 

An innocent throat, and fine straight silken hair. 
I have by heart a few thin lines that trace 

The delicate hands, the narrow feet and bare. 


Fragile as glass, my slender tool would break 
On those superb designs of suffering, 

Bronze Cross and blazing Crown—I only make 
The sensitive faint silver of a wing. 
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INVOCATION TO FANCY | 


Oh, be the thin enamel of a river 
That never deepens to a darkened glass. 
Set up your china pasture, gilt with grass, 
Receive me through your tiny stile forever. 


From the heart’s hoof, enormous and alarming, 
Give the spent mind this porcelain escape, 
Where Life is only some small shepherd-shape, 

Remotely moving, graceful, dreamy, charming. 


And, innocently tinted and entrancing, 
Unroll your landscape like a gauze of green, 
Here even Death is exquisitely seen 

As but a horned child on a hillside dancing. 


THE BODY OF THE ROOTS 


The hand that, up the dark and twisted stair, ) 
Carries the tulip’s candle in its case, 

The shoulder and the thigh that, straining, bea: 

Up to their shelf each gossamer urn and vase, 

Are tense and knotted, lean and veined and spare. 

Not with deft swiftness nor with delicate grace, 

But in slow agonies of strength and care, ) 
The burden of a flower’s ephemeral face 
Is lifted and unhooded in the air. 
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Winifred Welles 


| BLOSSOMING ANTLERS 


It is enough that I can tell 

The sky was scalloped like a shell, 
That in a black and silver wood 
So fanciful a creature stood; 


That through the pattern of thin trees 
His shadowy haunches, breast and knees, 
The instant that I softly spoke, 
Were gone as soundlessly as smoke. 
[t’s startling to have been so near 

) The polished eye, the pointed ear, 


And to have seen, above his brow S, 





he little strong and twisted boughs. 


But it would be too strange to tell 
| How silver pollen loosed and fell, 
Of gentle petals that were shed 
| From that hard orchard on his head. 


PEOPLE INTO SPRITES 


The wind had lifted us—roof, floor and wall 


And set us down beneath a waterfall. 


All night our feet were running, all the night 
} We shouted to each other for a light. 
Black as the very bottom of a well, 
The whole house hissed and murmured like a shell. 
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There was no morning, but the end of dark 

At last was lustered by a silver arc, 

And, winking through the green and glassy air, 

We saw the bubbles in each other’s hair, 

Gazed on our faces glimmering like stones, 

And frail films grown between our fingerbones. 


SPINSTER 


Hers is the body of a flute, 
Single and straight and whole. 

It is the narrow silver suit 
That fits the austere soul. | 


Through such an angular strict throat 
The breath is thinly blown, 

But none mistakes its crystal note 
For any but her own. 


CLOUDS OVER A COTTAGE | 


When an angel and a devil ride together 

Out of the bright northwest, I look for weather. 
Dark and yet luminous they clear the hill, 
Locked softly, fiercely, flying and yet still. 


The angel soars above, his wings gold-bordered, 


His stone eyes closed, his marble curls disordered. 
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He turns his profile pure, immense and meek 
To show the lavender hollow of his cheek. 


With black cape flaring in a smoky scallop, 

The devil, at a furious, faint gallop, 

Crouched on his sallow haunches, looms beneath, 
And brutally he bares his crooked teeth. 


Running before the wind of their hard breathing, 
I see how grassblades glare and trees are seething. 
I’m in, just as flung wing and hurtled hoof 

Crash down together on my tiny roof. 


SONG BEFORE ENTERING PARADISE FOREVER 


When all we are is cut and set 

Two crystals on Death’s bracelet, 

When all we have lies curved together 

On God’s long wing, like feather and feather, 
It’s probable that we’ll forget 

Climate and cloud and earth and weather. 


Before we are dissolved in light, 

Or moulded, motionless, on flight, 
Let us minutely move together, 
Piteously promising one another- 
Ecstatic midge and passionate mite— 
To worship earth and relish weather. 


Winifred Welles 


Winifred Welles 
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THREE POEMS 


JOSEPH 


Mary the unconcerned, upon a pallet 
Of straw, lay back and counted smoky stones. 


“IT am too small,” she said, “you cannot call it 
A proper child, a child of flesh and bones. 


“Tt is unreal, dear Joseph, to be waiting 

For such a child; I wish Elizabeth 

Were here to speak again.”” And so debating 
She fell asleep; and Joseph, with deep breath, 


Stood over, looking at her -Joseph, scarred 

With greater weight of years, kind but afraid, 
Looked at her long, and tes." he said, “it’s hard, 
An angel’s bairn to come upon a maid. 


“From the old time a good and comforting 
It was to have the father at a birth; 


Bur if she’s troubled, what’s the blessed thing 

Myself can say to her?—I’m all of earth. 

“Tis a new way,” he said, and watched her sleeping, 
Put faggots on the fire, heated a stone 

And laid it at her feet. ‘I’m only keeping 

A stranger’s vigil. That poor girl’s alone.” 

Presently sorrow welled up in him strong; 

He spoke too loudly to the dark outside: 
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Orrick Fohns 


| “The father should be here, the father’s wrong! 
Now let him come, the girl is sorely tried!” 


Mary turned over, asking, “Who has come? 
I heard a song. Dear Joseph, speak to me, 
It is all right.” But Joseph, stricken dumb 
And busy, knelt beside her. They were three. 


SUN IMAGE 


The sun makes no shadows of leaf-shapes, 


But photographs itself in perfect series 
} Of circled light on ground. 


\ pin-prick in a cloud 


Prints a small sun upon an eagle’s wing, 


Haloes a pebbie, spots the sea like a leopard. 


Escape the mark of his mint, O mortal, 
The brand of his tyrant iron, if you can! 


j his freedom, at least, the grave will give you. 


THE QUIET I 


l am the center of a sea, 

Dim, translucent, quiet and content 
} With silver thoughts that pass swiftly through me, 
Darting at darkness or at light, not speaking, 


Not intending, not proceeding. 
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Or if I move it is a single swaying, 

Like space upon its curved branch of light; 

My chaos has this hidden center of quiet: 

My waves and storms and long unsatisfied surfs, 
My bottomless mouth of appetite, my cries, 

Are stilled in what they come from, and eternal. 
The violent mornings radiate from the womb. 


Orrick Fohns 
I LIVE 


I walk in dark solitude, 

Lifting my untried hands to the sky, 

Exalted in the glory of existence. 

“Polaris,” I say, “you are big, you are a world, 

And I am tiny—I am an atom in an atom. 

But the same Hand that fashioned you from nothing, 

The same Mind that governs you and the immensity of 
time and space in which you are a speck, 

The same God that made you, made me... . 

And you, you will die—your light will fade and your ashes 
vanish; 

And the countless worlds about you will fade and the winds 
of time will scatter their dust. 

But I shall live—I am forever—I am eternal: 

Mine is the heritage of infinity. 





I walk in dark solitude. 
Henry W. Rago 
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AMERINDIAN 


SHOES OF DEATH 


My brave goes on the warpath. At his belt 
Hang wee worn moccasins. 

Our child has others now, small but splendid 
With gay beaded soles 

Used only by walkers on air. 

When he lay sick, | made them, weeping, 

In haste yet beautifully: 

I had not thought to fashion sandals of the grave 
For One so young. 

His father takes the little life-shoes 

To bind on a slain enemy: 

Thus, he will find our babe in the spirit-world 
And be his friend. 


The Omahas return singing. 

My man has scalps at his side, 

Not tiny moccasins that tread my heart. 

His proud strength strides to us 

Sits by my side, smiling, 

Smiling sinks to earth 

Which reddens with his secret wound. 

They draw the white last lines on his face: 
Two and two and two and two. 

They speak: “You came with the holy Buffalo: 


We wrap you in their sacred hide. Go back to them! 
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Turn no more this bitter way! 
Be strong! Your four souls seek four heaven-winds.” 


I cut my hair above him. I gash my arms for sorrow. 
My cries shall follow . . . follow 

Wailings are flute and drum-call to the dead. 
See, on his happy feet 

That will fly the trail of our son, 

What I wrought with laughter 

In our days of bridal 

Thinking to be quiet on my hilltop 

Long, long before his need. 

“Wokonda, God-Mystery, your warrior is ready! 
His steps touch earth no more 

Who wears splendid moccasins 

With gay beaded soles.” 


NAVAJO HUNT 


Hastyeyalti, god of sunrise, 

Lord of wild life, kind and most wise, 
Gives our tribe his holy powers. 

I depart to sit long hours 

In the forest, singing . . . singing . 
Sacred words that shall be bringing 
To me from far hills the deer. 

At my call the shy horns near— 
Hastyeyalti wills it so. 
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Lilian White Spencer 


As a blackbird now I go 

In my spirit to their herd: 

Well they love that little bird 
Bearing news of death to one. 
Hastyeyalti bids him run 

To my arrow. He obeys 
Bounding over woodland ways. 
Down the mountain-meadow-grass 
Happily his light hoofs pass. 
Through the dew and flower-dust 
On he comes, for come he must. 
Ever does his heart rejoice 
Leaping toward my praying voice. 
Now he stops, left forefoot raised 
Thus we meet. When both have gazed 
With a siamp he asks to die— 
Now I let my bright barb fly. 


Blesséd be our Chief of Dawn, 
Father of us and the fawn, 
Lord of all the stags and does, 
God of hunting Navajos! 
Lilian White Spence 
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EDISON 


Through Time’s door, from things imperishable, 

He went when all the autumn leaves were falling. 

He is dead with a million years, yet over the world T 
His voices will be calling us, and calling. Is 


He bound his youth to every thought and dream, 


It 
Plucked from its stem the very flower of truth, O 
And onward, onward, and aspiring ever, 
He found in age the eagerness of youth. Ih 
I 
With giant force his steadfast spirit moved T 
The stone of ignorance gnawed by centuries, 1 
And raised the standard of the future high 
With beauty gleaned for life’s humanities. S 
7 
Beloved master, great triumphant giver, | 
Genius who fought the hidden force of night, 
He saw the world and said, ‘‘Let there be sound!”’ 
And spoke with the voice of God, “Let there be light!” ) 


Men will work on—for science never falters. 

Ours was the hero wrapt, laborious, 

Who from his high place entered in the shadows, 

And in his going left his dream to us. 

Agnes Lee 


THEY PASS 
CLOCK-BEAT, HEART-BEAT 


To hear the clock strike, and strike away, in a still room, 

Is to know Time alive. The house grows veins, knows 
blood; 

Its windows change to eyes; the doors learn breath. 

Outside the trains roar on from far away. 


In a quiet house the footsteps ring like silver; 
In tune with the clock-beat, the feet return— 
The young, the delicate, the small, the gay, 
The feet dragged home in pain. 


So from speed to silence we are united by the clock’s beat— 
Time winds its little pulse and purrs away. 

Heart-beat, clock-beat, we cease to measure them— 

I turn with patience the worn leaves of the day. 


SYMBOLS 


Only by these old symbols do I move, 

And by these ancient symbols do I die: 

The spreading tree, the rock on the worn hill, 
The moonbeam spent by love, 

The roots in the poor soil, the heart 

In the sick flesh, the bone 

In the lost skeleton. 
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Oh, why so still, my song? 

Leave the eternal pastoral and fly 

To where the city’s vast metallic eye 
Opens on visions carved of iron and steel, 
Machinery too immaculate to feel 

The silent drop of blood beneath the stone. 


OATH ON AN ALTAR 


By those unfeeling eyes, 

Emasculated, luminous, precise, 

And walk through oceans, valleys, altitudes, 
That rise and sink and change and die forever. 


I swear to steep my soul in brightest ice 


By those forgotten hands, 

I make my vow, old love, deep buried now 
By what forsaken altar, and what shrine 
Made sacred by the goat-feet of a god 

I loosen veils of darkness, I shall bathe 

In sunlight of your memory, that fades 
And leaves a shadow brighter than the sun. 


Oh, be obscured, 

My passionate one, be buried and lie hidden 

My love feeds on the hidden roots of time. 
Let rumor hide your eyes, pity your hands, 

And terror shield you with her coverlet, 
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Marya Zaturenska 


While your bright sword is sleeping with the worm. 
Marya Zaturenska 


EXTRACT 


Mica shines on the beach 
and the frogs drone all night in the jungle. 


In the valley the twigs clink under the falling snow. 


The salamanders chant a pebble-song on the hill-road 
and the storm advances between the mountains. 
Astrea, convince me that resolution means 


an elegy, and say but one word. 


The night sky, 

now white, now black, 

performs a mute miracle 

above the lowering sleet-storm. 

The light-house sways at the edge of the farthest cliff, 
and a crab crawls into a yellowed skull at low tide. 
Give me your hand here on the sand dune 

and explain to me the wisdom 


of winter. 


The gulls disappear mto the north east, 
and the ocean groans darkly grey in the half-light. 


Paul Fr: deri Bo wi 
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POEMS OF SILENCE 


NOON-DAY BONES 


Rocking, swinging slowly— 

the senses becoming 

glazed over with the beginnings of sleep 
onward toward no mooring 

at high noon on a 

sunlit sea. 

Always. Forever. 

Lying naked on the smooth 

white decks, in the sun, } 
with no food, nor drink, 

nor anything— 

not even gulls crying. 

Slack sails and adrift. 

Nothing taut or tense. 

White foam on blue water— 

blue water under white foam. 

Silence. 
No angry seas pitching and rolling 

and no night— 

always high burning noon. 








TOWNS 


People die. 

They are decently buried. 

Horses die. 

They are hauled away 

by aging negroes 

with rattling wagons and other horses 
which are blind. 

This is well. It is the normal 


order. 


But towns die 

and decompose scandalously 
without decent burial-— 

out here in God’s country, 
where the prairies are bitten 
by the furnace-like summers 
and the icy winters. 

No aged negroes can perform 
that last hauling-away 

the last office of mercy. 

With their blind horses 

they cannot haul away the cadaver 


which feeds them. 


Foseph Sianley Pennell 


Joseph Stanley Pennell 


y 
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TWO POEMS 
TULE FOG 


Snow does not come here; there is no soft shutting 

Of sight by the flowing veil of winter. 

These trees blossoming untimely will never know 

The shuddering embrace of ice; there will be no snow, 

And no wind howling from frosted skies tonight will be 
cutting 

Their tender petals with the hail’s sharp splinter. 


But neither comes the sun; day after day the calling 
Of buoys and vessels, strangely alone and uncertain, 
Heralds the eternal fog draped on the sea, 

Clothing the shivering hills in clammy misery 
Dissolving the vanished sky under the falling, 

The land under the rising, of a grey relentless curtain. 


The sea-gulls are frightened; they are lost and lonely. 
They cry aloud but there is no answer. 

Where is our green and golden planet? It is gone. 
There will be no sunset as there was no dawn: 

Tonight the shift from daylight to darkness will be only 
One faltering step made feebly by a blind dancer. 


BRIGHT HORSEMAN 


Darkness stands ear-pricked, poised, champing its icy 
snaffle, 
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Paw 


Dar! 











Miriam Allen deFord 


Pawing the cold electric straw of its airy stall. 


Darkness whinnies through space; no rare sky-stuff can 


baffle 


Its sharp and delicate hoofs, precisely placing their fall. 

Who will conqu larkness, who will mount this black 
stallion? 

From the east comes the glorious rider, his check-reins are 


ablaze, 
White flame leap 


medalli 


And darkness 





‘T hat 


from his bridle; his saddle—a glowing 


n- 
Ol 


sees and trembles; darkness, broken, obeys. 
Miriam Allen deFord 


ASKING NO BENEFIT 


As} ny 


Ri CelyV ing no rebuff, 


no benefit . 


I said in my pride 


siving was enough. 


But oh, the road was lonely, 
And my pride shaken, 

When I found that even 

My gifts were untaken. 


Helen Bryant 


[13 
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SO-AND-SO 


I remember 
The dark night you came. 


There was laughter 

Of prairie sunsets in your eyes, 
And your hair 

Curled softly as yellow wheat 
Combed by August winds. 


You were a change of scenery, 

A new act in McCloy’s restaurant; 
And business men crowded your tables, 
Left silver under plate-lips, 

And business cards, phone numbers, 
And notes about so-and-so. 


You laughed, 

Gave them a run-around, 
And wrote back home 
About the rain of silver 
On State street. 


But they got you: 

They framed you in a taxi, 
And left you in a roadhouse 
Out Des Plaines’ way. 
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Fim Waters 
I remember 
The dark night you left. 
There was hunger 
For prairie sunsets in your eyes, 
And your lips 
Talked softly of yellow wheat fields 


Somewhere in Iowa. 


Fim Waters 


AUTUMN PIGEONS 


The garden in ruins 
Still pigeons not duller, 
Che sun comes around 


lo show tattered color. 


They fluff and they tumble, 
Phe pigeons in mction, 
Over one little space 

With the fuss of an ocean. 


The garden is dead, 
But the pigeons are flying— 
As dull as white angels 
When loved ones are dying. 
Eleanor O’ Rourke Koenig 
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THREE POEMS 


SONG FOR THE BELOVED 


I could not tell you more—or less 

So shaken under your tenderness 

How little any hand or mouth 

Have meant in this long time of drouth, 
Had you not suddenly opened a door 
That had been barred to open no more. 


I could not tell you more—or less, 
How, after self-imposed duress, 

I take again the wounds of love; 
Though I have no defense to prov: 
By other loves that this escape 

Is led by Theseus’ secret tape. 


O my beloved, yet I take 

Your breath as a leaf the wind may shake; 
Your love, as a leaping wave that covers 
The thing that under it meekly hovers 
Knowing full well the sure retreat, 

The cool assuaged diminishing beat. 


STRANGE FRUIT 


You dug in my soul and mind, 
Ploughed, harrowed and planted; 
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Transplanted, tore-up and grafte 


And something grew, enchanted. 


Strange fruit, Hesperides-like 
In its glitter—trees where birds 
Would sing; and all this 


By your voice, your touch, your words. 


O gardener, see the ruin, 
The tangle of weeds. Forgotten 
Your plans, and without your care 


The fruit in the blossom is rotten. 


ICE TREE 


This unidentified tree of ice 
That moves deliberately in crust 
Of crystal 

This must 


Have turned with Lot’s wife and looked back. 


O sudden salt! O frozen fire! 
O intrepid 


Wild desire! 


O branch as black as sin sealed up 


in silver glass, you celebrate 


I ler longing le 0k 
> 


Her lovely fate! 


Ruth Langland Holberg 


Ruth Langland Holberg 
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FOUR POEMS 


BROKEN TERZINI 
O semnotokoi! 
How valid is always 
the rain-gold? swan-flight? 
Speak, Leda! Speak, Danae! 


Is there not estranging 
of the mouth and its seed, 
and after all a doom 


of the bearer? as in myth— 
when wing never walked with arm 
and beak never murmured to lips, ' 


but always an incursion, 
a rush, a sudden moan, 
and virgin blood on stone. 


But yet the mallet hammers, 
as from agate, as from stearite, 
dim fingers, lips fed on honey, 


and hammers them a fate: Semnon! 
making water their early voyage (frogs of Seriphus burst 
into song!) ; 
an egg their curtained school 


to share above the spring, below a common sleep. 
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Motherless are heroes, 
landscape is their only kin, 


the dream progenitor 
of horses, of the dragon to be slain. 
But sometimes on verge of deed 


in the mirror-reflecting deer-stooping rocks, 
eyes of the Medusa- 
slips in the mouth-shadow, the early shepherd 


that gave suckle, 
and from its mouth as from the carcass of a leopard 


heroes draw strange bee-sweetness, bee-strength: 


how then sometimes 
the ringing of their spear, their going into death, 


is a fugue of an older lullaby 


the touching of a common string. 


YOU AND I 


W hose prere atv e 
is the greater? 

Wheat of the siev e, 
flame of the baker? 


Are we contraries 


or angles’ fill, 


Thomas Orean 
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to build the common bees 
an astragal 


and leave no space 
for death to sever us? 
But should I hate 
and grow cavilous 


at your soul’s measure 

and body’s aroma, 

find great pleasure 

in dreaming: I stone her. . . 


what finger is thin enough 

to drive a blade between us, } 
who still must be the half 

and other song of Linus? 


Who for whom will make room 
and devour all death, 

hellish sins assume, 

contrive a myth? 

Such pities nothing mean 
beyond the calcined board: 


the skull would have a mien, 
russet hair grow short! 


but now whose prerogative 


must prevail 
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and be the agate if 
the other be the drill? 


how else a common winter’s 


imaginary line 


when death splinters 


the frost of our time? 


The 





rwO METAPHORS 


calendula 

Is it just 

that a glassful of water tapped from a pipe 
should prolong, refeed, and grow 

the calendula in my bowl, 

while I, 

gone the littl drop of Thee 

(the tasteless sightless touchless Thee), 
fade and wither? 

in vain the flagons of past wisdom, 

in vain the salts and ashes of profile, 

or bread of dream. 

Is it just, my God, 

that I fade 

while the flower rooted from the garden 


j 


kitchen water? 
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liv es on 


Thomas Orean 
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Love 
what is a prologue 
we seek to make a tome, 
extract posterior images 
upon this bone, | 
and dying as the initial 
Once-upon-a-time 
begins :— 
a curious finger rummages 
for the official 


colophon. 


THE PARTING 


Hip turned, O white arrow 
of the roadless feet. 
Stopped the mouth— 


white strange knuckles 
unscrew the brain, 
make it a wild garden of poppies. 


And the world: a wooden stallion 
still bears upon its back 
grinning eyes, dangling feet— 


only one line effaced from it, 
a dim blue chalk line 
of my love’s computation. 
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Thomas Orean 


Then the landscape of interior poppies 
is phosphorescent 
as a hand against lamplight; 


lamplight spells sleep, 
blown out even that 


only left 
the white arrow 


and lifting my eyes to Ursa Minor 
and Orion’s Car, 


I hear above them the whir of white arrows, 
the wandering of roads. 


Thomas Orean 
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COMMENT 


CHRISTMAS AGAIN 


N these barren days, when nothing seems abloom, least 

of all the hearts of men, we come upon Christmas as an 
oasis in a desert. The trees are green, there are roses and 
lilies in the garden, the house of hope is bravely lit, the 
Yule log blazes on the hearth, and smiling faces greet us at 
the windows and open wide the door. Within, a feast for 
all mankind loads the hospitable board, and gay songs ride 
on the air. Life is good, and new life is born, and the 
human race will people forever the little planet cast off by 
the sun long ago to become the most beautiful of all 
possible worlds. 

Depression—bah! Suspicion—boo! There is a child in 
a manger, and the shepherds of love and the kings of 
wisdom will have to come and bow to the lord of life. A 
mother is lying in the straw, and the eternal cycle begins 
again its mighty and mysterious whirl. The divine energy 
becomes incarnate in man, and man, so endowed, goes 
forth to make over his world. 

Courage is the one thing most needful—always that is 
more or less true, but especially now when a wave of 
timorousness seems to have inundated the world. The 
hero may be somewhat out of fashion, but we need him 
just the same. The knight in armor, starting out on his 
good steed to conquer the dragon, no longer figures in the 
art and literature of the period, or in the mind of aspiring 
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youth; but he is a grand symbol still, and not without his 
modern representatives. In contemplating the signifi- 
cance of this symbol, I have thought how completely it 


was satisfied 11 


the figure of a man but recently dead: 
Thomas A. Edison was a modern hero, drawing his sword 
of valor against the dragon of ignorance, and thereby 
releasing incalculable treasure for the use and benefit of 
men—treasure which the dragon had guarded since the 
beginning of time and which few other minds in all the 
history of the world had ever suspected the beast of hiding. 
And to the end of his long life, this modern knight of the 
luminous shield was exploring the cave of darkness and 
bringing forth new riches to lay at the feet of the undeserv- 
ing nations. For always it was the new thing to be done 


that allured him; what he found he gave away lavishly to 


lesser men. 

Yes, we have a few modern heroes, and some of them are 
in the arts. The soldier-hero seems tawdry today—we 
prefer the inventor, the explorer, the creator. The archi- 
tect who throws up a beautiful skyscraper into the startled 


air thrills us with heroic audacity. TI! 


1e poet who creates 
greatness when so many others are content with littleness 
imparts more than the poem—he gives us a breath of his 
own courage, a new faith in the beauty of life. And so any 
artist whose spirit assails the sublime and captures even 
an instant of its essence, lifts us to heroic emotion as he 


forgets the gift and passes on. 
These are gifts of the spirit, more valuable, even at 
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Christmas time, than gifts of the hand. The baskets and 
parcels go in and out, the checks are written and received, 
and in our preoccupation with these we forget the deeper 
meaning of the symbol. All the parcels and checks may 
give nothing important at all, whereas a word from St. 
Francis, vowed to poverty, may be weighted with gold; 
and a line from a poet in a garret may bring a gift of 
beauty or a new thrill of courage. 

L’audace—toujours l’'audace! The world is still young, it 
has mountains which have never been climbed, secrets not 
yet discovered, and songs of the new age which are still 
unsung. H. M. 

REVIEWS 


THE HARMONIUM OF WALLACE STEVENS 


Harmonium (new edition with fourteen additional poem 
by Wallace Stevens. Alf. A. Knopf. 

Precision of the instrument is too infrequent in modern 
poetry to earn its masters anything less than the high dis- 
tinction which this new edition of Harmonium again shows 
Wallace Stevens to possess. Yet the properties of his work, 
externally considered, might easily discredit him in the 
intemperate judgment. They are devices whose facile 
manipulation has won for a great share of contemporary 
verse a just—if usually ill-reasoned—contumely. Since 
Stevens has passed safely beyond the need of any com- 
parison with his contemporaries, it is enough to note on 
this score that the “modern”’ devices which appear in these 
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calmer days as the trickery of a topical vaudeville had 
behind them in his case the authority of instinctive 
symbolism and method; that they proceeded from an 
interior vision and necessity; and that for him this style 
was not a conjuror’s garment but an expression for ideas 
of no given date, and of which he remains in many cases 
our only exact recorder. 

The dimensions of this poetry are narrow. Even with 
fourteen poems added to the collection of 1923—and allow- 
ing for the uncollected plays, Carlos Among the Candles and 
Three Travellers Watch a Sunrise—Mr. Stevens’ frugality 
of output is notable. Notable, however, only by contrast 
with the extravagance of his materials and the sensuous 
capacities they imply. The baroque attenuation, the 
lavish movement, the riot among colors and flowers, the 
panoply of limbs and lustres and tropical boskage, the 
fragile laces that edge seas terrifying, “snarled and yelp- 
ing,” the pomp of fat living and indulgent grossness— 
these mounting festivals of the senses that might em- 
phasize in Parisian art its ineptitude and in the Oriental 
its austerity are vestiges of a romantic imagination whose 

cope is usually widest and whose technical impatience 
least bridled. But Mr. Stevens faced his resources with 
the diffidence of a critical eclecticism. For him the 
“barbaric glass,” the “rosy chocolate And gilt umbrellas,” 
“bananas hacked and hunched . . . from Carib trees,” 
“effulgent, azure lakes,” “the marguerite and coquelicot, 
And roses,” “the cry of the peacocks” and the “forest of 
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the parakeets,” the “flowers in last month’s newspapers” 
and the “forms, flames, and the flakes of flames,” were at 
once a luxury for the senses and an assault upon the mind 
and integrity that nerves them. 

Beyond the sense’s capacity for creating wealth in ex- 
perience, and the mind’s capacity for containing it, lies the 
terrifying consequence of these appetites—confusion, the 
reward of intellectual gluttony and physical satiation. 
Conscious of this threat to sanity, Stevens’ poetry estab- 
lished its polarity in richness and in simplicity: in “our 
bawdiness Unpurged by epitaph” on the one hand, and on 
the other in that crystalline clarity of vision and judgment 
which, schooled by the “imagination which is the will of 
things,” “guards and preserves the spirit,” sees eye to eye 
with the blackbird “among twenty snowy mountains The 
only moving thing,” and 

apprehends the most which sees and names 
As in your name, an image that is sure 
Among the arrant spices of the sun. 

The sensibility that retains the uses of richness without 
endangering the precious security of simplicity makes 
little use of ascetic discipline for its own sake. Nor, in 
attempting a compromise between “mildew of summer and 
the deepening snow”’ will the sensibility risk a neutraliza 
tion of its powers, a mere “up and down between two 
elements,” what Mr. Stevens calls “the malady of the 
quotidian.” Rather it will seek a balance which values 
the counterweights that maintain its poise. In this sense, 
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Crispin knew 

It was a flourishing tropic he required 

For his refreshment, an abundant zone, 

Prickly and obdurate, dense, harmonious, 

Yet with a harmony not rarefied 

Nor fined for the inhibited instruments 

Of over-civil stops. 
This balance is the triumph of intelligence. Its reality in 
the sphere of the senses becomes for Mr. Stevens a symbol 
of its necessity in the sphere of thought and conduct. 
Between indulgence and austerity lies a luxury finer than 
either, the luxury of the two harmonized: of bravado and 
terror disciplined in fortitude, and of chaos and rectitude 
reconciled in order: 

We live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 
Yet threatened by imminent dissolution, and surfeited by 
“the dreadful sundry of this world,” we may yet win the 
beatitude which warms the ordered life like the pure 
Sabbath sunlight of Sunday Morning, wherein 

the dark 

Enroachment of that old catastrophe 
is arrested, and 

Death is the mother of beauty; hence from her 


Alone shall come fulfilment to our dreams. 


Here is the tranquillity pointed out by Mr. Munson (The 


Dial, November, 1925)—the antidote, conceived in wit, 


‘to love-sick quandary, to the fear of decrepitude, to the 
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disturbing vastness of the ocean” —which is his important 
contribution to the elucidation of Mr. Stevens’ quality. 
This tranquillity, unfortunately, gains little by being made 
an appendage of “‘dandyism”’ or a synonym for “content- 
ment” or a dubious corollary of the notion that “the 
American nation drives passionately toward comfort.” 
Dandyism is style without significant motive or convic 
tion; contentment is resigned will, not the stasis of energy 
whose delight lies in suspense between two dangers that 
threaten it; and the American ideal of comfort has never 
had anything but a feeble conception of the tranquil. 
Mr. Stevens never urged the idea of obliterating danget 


by opposing it, or of disguising reality by order. Order is 


ultimately, for him, the product of that “will of things,”’ 


The magnificent cause of being, 
The imagination, the one reality 
In this imagined world. 


The imminence of ruin remains inescapable: 


Foam and cloud are one. 
Sultry moon-monsters 
Are dissolving. 


There will never be an end 
To this droning of the surf. 
The acquiescence to evil is patient and stoic, but not 
oblivious in cynical submission: 
That strange flower the sun 
Is just what you say. 
Have it your way. 





The Harmonium of Wallace Stevens 


The world is ugly, 


And the people are sad. 


) ‘ = ‘ > le 
“Poetry is the supreme fiction,” but still a fiction— 
“heavenly labials in a world of gutturals.” And whatever 
its powers, 

The imagination, here, could not evade, 
In poems of plums, the strict austerity 
Of one vast, subjugating, final tone. 

| 

} — ° e ~ . - e 

The sole anchorage is the private fortitude of conscience 
and personal will. Mere philosophical attack on mystery 
in the manner of The Doctor of Geneva: 

: ) 


A man so used to plumb 
} The multifarious heavens felt no awe 
Before these visible, voluble delugings, 


) Which yet found means to set his simmering mind 
Spinning and hissing with oracular 
Notations of the wild, the ruinous waste 
is as fruitless as the arbitrary morality of the elders against 
Susannah. These poems have a sterner counsel: 
Lend no part to any humanity that suffuses 
you in its own light. 
Upon this disciplined individualism is built the moral form 
and order that “takes dominion everywhere,” and the 
music which “‘in its immortality” “‘makes a constant 
sacrament of praise.” 
The poetic means whereby Mr. Stevens has sublimated 
this individualism has made his style in every detail the 
component of his convictions as they emerged from exper- 


ence. This hair-line correspondence is at once the clue to 
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the sensuous logic of his style, and to the realism which 
saves his imagery from imaginative extravagance, his wit 
from verbal exercise, and his morality from the illusory in- 
tellectual casuistry which betrayed most of his colleagues. 
As the most perverse of his conceits holds to its roots in 
sincerity, so the most circuitous of his deductions refers 
directly to the actual conflict or moral challenge that 
initially demanded its unraveling. Mr. Stevens’ method 
on a different scale of emotional adjustment and sym- 
pathies—is almost exactly like Miss Moore’s, although he 
has sought a fundamentally simpler resolution of the dis- 
parity between perception and intellectual habits than 
Miss Moore has in poems like 4 Grave, A Fish, and 
Marriage. His book’s resources of exactitude in imagery 
and rhythm, its supple variety of measures, and its 
creative virtuosity are at length referable to a set of pure 
principles which make his work a unity as well as a model 
of clear intention. Imputed derivations from the methods 
of France, China, and Skeltonic English still leave intact 
a personality which shares its brilliance with only a few 
contemporaries. It is a personality whose lucid fitness of 
phrase and imagery clarifies today—as it did in an earlier 
more excited decade—the discord and prolixity of literary 
experience. 

It is a good light, then, for those 

That know the ultimate Plato, 

Tranquillizing with this jewel 

The torments of confusion, 


M. D. Z. 
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BEASTS AND HUMANS 

Wings Against the Moon, by Lew Sarett. H. Holt & Co. 

While I cannot agree with the jacket statement that this 
fourth book of Lew Sarett’s poems is “easily his best,” I 
find it a reinforcement of his earlier works, enriching his 
various fields with a new growth. There is no poem here 
so deeply inspired and spiritually significant as The Box of 
God, which remains for me this poet’s finest and biggest 
achievement as yet; and there is no lyric so poignant in 
simple tragic beauty as Four Little Foxes. But there are 
Amerindian poems of absolute authenticity, and animal 
poems which show Mr. Sarett as the most intimate friend 
of wolves, mountain goats, the lynx, the deer, the coyote, 
and other beasts of our western wilds, among all the poets, 
living or dead, who have written about them. He knows 
the feelings of wild beasts from close and sometimes 
dangerous contact, and he knows Indians from living 
among them and lovingly studying their works and ways. 
Of course this would not avail unless the poet’s literary 
gift and technical equipment were adequate, but Mr. 
Sarett is well prepared to make his friends—men, beasts, 
birds—live for us 

The first third of the book is mostly devoted to animals, 
sometimes with human implications. And the animals are 
always true to their own natures: the hunted deer, the 
pensive mountain goat, the wailing lynx, the cringing 
coyote, the ugly wolf-w help, even the stupid sheep and the 
mischievous bull-calf doomed to extinction, even the 
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broncho and the spaniel—all these are individuals, each Le 
with a character of hisown. The poet’s sympathy may be 


ro 
lightly humorous, or ironic, or pitiful, but it is always Sa 
intimate. His animals are not human imitations; they are ti 
themselves, and alive. 

Arbutus is a section of six love poems, of which perhaps 7 
Lonely as 2 Bird is the finest. The section Tinder and Flint " 
contains mostly nature poems, and one of these, Covenant ” 
with Earth, gives us the stern effect of earth’s discipline on | + 
human character. A few lines may be quoted: . 

Once having looked upon an autumn leaf, | 
Palsied and scourged, a soaring eagle slain, 


And rose-leaves pelted down to dust by rain, } 

I came to understand the blind earth’s way, t 
Her calm indifference to shattered clay, 

Her will to tramp on flesh with the iron cleat 


Of anguish, f failure, bitterness, defea at ” 
“6 » ‘ , 

Too well I came to iaadai he at a groan, a curse, 

Shall never change the inexorable fact ; 

That flesh must break, for better or for worse. | 1 

T * dhraat shall find me in -eyed, resolute, , 

Dropping no moan—whatever b lood shall spill; \ 


As imperturbable as any brute, 
As taciturn as stone upon a hill, 

Water Drums is an Indian section—monologues mostly, 
presenting without a white man’s condescension the 
aboriginal faith in nature’s metaphors, in her mystical uses 
for sun and wind and storm, and every living thing. Two 
prayers are beautiful—the Chant for the Moon-of-Freezing 
and Black-Eagle’s chant of thanks. But the best poem 
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here is a narrative, The Birth of Waynabozhoo, a gaily 
romping “free interpretation of a Chippewa legend” told 
in swift familiar lines of free verse with an adroit sugges- 
tion of a refrain. 

The final section is mostly in haditant dialect, the 
French-English talk of Voyageurs and Lumberjacks up 
north, men of very mixed blood. I like best the dialogue 
between two woodsmen as they skin a grizzly bear; one 
is manifestly the poet, and the other an amiable realist 
who delivers himself of matter-of-fact wisdom in his de- 
lightful mixture of two or three languages. 

As our wilderness narrows and our aborigines assume 
the customs of their conquerors, it becomes increasingly 
important that the record should be set down in enduring 
art; and in these days, when most of our poetry is con- 
ceived and written indoors, when much of it smells of the 
lamp and delves into the dark places of the human mind, 
it is refreshing to read a poet whose every gesture, every 
idea and figure _f speech, is drawn from a life of action in 
wild places. This simile, for example: 

Life had been as cruel to them 
As any heel to a family of ants. 
There is no cheapn SS, no facile sentimentality in these 
poems of “tooth and claw,” “tinder and flint,’”’ and the 
dark people who know nature in her harshest moods; but 
there is the stern sympathy of a man who has shared their 
sorrows, and also the grim humor of one who understands 
their laughter. H. M. 
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ELEGIAC WITH A DIFFERENCE 
The Name of a Rose, by Helen Hoyt. Printed for the 
author by Helen Gentry, San Francisco. 

An honesty of appraisal which is definitely of today 
marks Miss Hoyt’s slender and typographically exquisite 
volume in memory of her husband’s mother. This honesty 
would in itself be enough to distinguish it from the general 
category of commemorative verse. In such poems as 
Wilful and Beautiful, The Truce, and The Incorruptible, we 
recognize with surprise bordering upon gratitude that we 
are being told the truth; we see a portrait taking shape, 
with firm and individual contours; and discover that this 
verse, for all its sympathy and insight, is not eulogy but a 
piece of just writing. 

As a whole, the poems reflect an intellectualized emotion: 

The seed of you, sown in the grave, 

my atta * Ae ene blossoming 

Into the full and perfect beauty of our wish, 

The utter loveliness the mind desires; 

Quickened into a myth, raised in an image undying. 
Never was elegiac verse written with greater detachment. 
This is its strength, saving it from the distortion springing 
from hypnosis. Indeed, so complete is this detachment 
that at times we are almost under the impression that we 
are witnessing a dipping of colors to a gallant foe. 

Throughout Miss Hoyt uses with distinction a flowing 
free verse form. A cumulative beauty of effect emerges 
from the reading, much as if we were seeing a tapestry 
woven from threads of sober but pure colors. There is 
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durable satisfaction for a reader in such work. As in a 
tapestry, too, there is much richness of detail: 

Silences of umbrageous moods, in which you hid yourself, 

In the midst of your thorny shade, stiff and ungentle 

With sharp and pricking guard against the world. . . . 

Though tenuous an 


1 most candid-mild the foam of the delicate bloom, 
Yet had this bush the iron of a wilder stock holding it firm in air, 
Sometimes, to be sure, the lines become over-explicit, and 
we feel them shifting their gait into that of sensitive prose. 

In spite of its unquestionable sincerity, the verse does 
not achieve intensity. One might argue that the very 
detachment which is its strength as portraiture is its 
weakness as poetry. But we know, of course, that the real 
focus of a poem is never the particular person or thing 
celebrated, but the great underlying implications. These 
Miss Hoyt is more than usually aware of, often with feel- 
ing, but without passion. Yet she can be trusted never to 
fall back upon the merely perfervid. Perhaps it is because 
this verse is so good that we ask it to be better still. As it 
stands, the book is a tribute that counts, distinctly above 
the average in conception and execution, written with 
grace and honesty. The quicksilver quality of an uncom- 
} 


mon person has been arrested in these pages and given a 


“mortal immortality.” Abbie Huston Evans 
NOR ROSEMARY NOR RUE 
Death and Taxes, by Dorothy Parker. Viking Press. 
Since Mrs. Parker is too often satisfied with such ready- 


made images as “my narrow bed” for a grave, and 
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The weary pen that sets my sorrow down 
Feeds at my heart, 

it is obvious that her small lyrics can hardly be considered 
seriously as poetry written today. Criticism of her work, 
therefore, since space does not permit the more general and 
more interesting inquiry into the socio-psychological 
reasons for her popularity, must consist of an examination 
of those characteristics which give to it the appearance of 
poetry. I shall comment on three of these: its sentiment, 
its wit, and its trace of poetic quality. 

I. The sentiment, as suggested by the title, varies for 
the most part between the death-love theme, in the “‘faded 
roses” sense, and the semi-naive smartness of the experi 
enced female. Also, like many Broadway characters, she 
sometimes talks of God. 

Il. The wit is negligible. It operates, as in a quatrain 
on Sweet Violets, on the obvious mechanics of a batheti 
“surprise,” which occurs when the last line hangs a 
sophisticated conclusion on the hackneyed sentiment: 


You are brief and frail and bi 

Little sisters, ] am, too. 

You are heaven’s masterpiec 

Little loves, the likeness cea 
But when the reader has undergone enough verse of this 
sort, the “surprise” no longer surprises him, since it lack 
the depth of observation to keep the epigram fresh. 

III. There is a trace of poetic qualit 

sharp ability to press an emotion into a simple description. 


y in the occasional 


It is on this account that one regrets her contentment with 
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the easy rhythms, the banal feelings and phrases, by means 
of which she has become a social personage mentioned in 
newspaper notes with Amelia Earhart, Heywood Broun, 
Rudy Vallée, and Jack Dempsey. A bit like 
the strange new body of the dead, 

the gay Salome’s Dancing-lesson, an echo now and then of 
a Shakespeare song: these make us wish that she had 
chosen to go more firmly in the direction of poetry. 

As for what Henry Seidel Canby calls her “exquisite 
certainty of technique,” it is enough to note that it is easy 
to attain a technical glibness when the construction of 
verse is seen to involve none of the problems of the art of 
poetry Harold Rosenberg 


LOOKING FOR A LEVEI 


Blue Harvest, by Frances M. Frost. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

It is hard, whether in verse or in prose, to estimate work 
of this sort. With all the qualities that go to make up 
excellent poetry: vision, insight, intelligence, and an acut 
and painful esthetic sense, B/ue Harvest contains scarcely 
an excellent poem; indeed, scarcely an excellent line. One 
may, by doing more than one’s share of the creative effort, 
by meeting Miss Frost two-thirds of the way, create the 
perfect poem which lies beyond the middling good poem 
she has here and there evolved. It is for this reason that 
one can neither commend nor condemn the book. Had 
Miss Frost written with integrity the poems that lay com- 
plete in her mind; had she written with personal vigor (for 
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unlike some of her reviewers who mention particularly her ve 
delicacy, I find hardiness to be her truest characteristic); st 
had she forced each poem into the shape of its vision (for 
her conception is often truly great), one should, for the 
sake of even ten of these poems, have praised the whole o 
book. Such poems do not, however, exist. One is con- I 
demned to review the ghosts of them. 

Judging Miss Frost on the level she has chosen for her- 
self (though one should prefer to beg that she discipline her as 
words to what she has to say, and come back with a dozen 
fine poems and no exercises), one may mention as good of 
their kind: Day, Escape, Rain, First Frog, Warning, Second - 
Season, Pattern. One suspects the first stanza of Oxen to 


be as good as anything in the book, written as it is in Miss 
Frost’s most authentic manner: : 
These hills are oxen moving on the sky. , 
Darkly and deliberately they go ‘ 
Pushing their shoulders slowly into Time, I 
Their thick sides heaving and their heads pulled low. t 
One would like particularly to exorcise the love poems, t 
long and short, in which the desire to isolate a love is 
evident, yet which contain not one word, phrase or idea t 
that enriches, through one poet’s regarding her partic- € 
ular experience, the considerable literature on the subject. 
Although Miss Frost’s poetry as given in Blue Harvest t 
affords this reviewer little pleasure, it appears to be the : 
work of a person of genuine talent, whose frequent fine 
vision and intelligence are dwarfed by her inability to | 
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express herself in a purely personal way. It is perhaps 
style more than anything else that she lacks. 
Pearl Andelson Sherry 


CHAOS AND ITS ECHO 


The Melody of Chaos, by Houston Peterson. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 

The apparent confusion of the intellectual, emotional 
and moral perspectives of the modern psyche has insti- 
gated a special literature of description and explanation 
which is little less confused than the confusion itself. To 


this line of criticism, which stretches from Chas. Maurras 


through Julian Benda, Wyndham Lewis and American 
Humanism, to J. W. Krutch, Dr. Peterson has attached 


himself as the latest philosopher of the Chaos-Flux. In 


his first chapter, called Mania Psychologica, he concludes 





that the root and flower of the current evil is the more or 
less new “passion for psychologizing.” And to illuminate 
the whirling operation of the modern mind, he has chosen 
to consider as “symptom and symbol” of our common 
“disease’’ an author whose work and personality are 
typical of this passion. This honor goes, unexpectedly 
enough, to Conrad Aiken. 

Examine Aiken’s personality and his poetry and examine 
the psychologizing Zeitgeist, Dr. Peterson insists, and you 
will find the same qualities to be characteristic of each. 
Aiken and his milieu are practically indistinguishable; the 


] 


part operates like the whole. On the mental side, both 
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are nervously alert, torturingly self-analytical, morbidly 
hypnotized by their interior processes, intellectually em- 
barrassed; and on the emotional side, they are dreamy, 
they lust “‘to escape life,” they are despairingly introverted. 
Like the common mind, the structure of Aiken’s poetry 
is veined with complicated theories, imagistic, meta- 
physical, psychological, but its material is that of un 
loosed revery, fantastic in its erratic detail. 

The chief difficulty with this contention is that since 
Mr. Aiken’s poetry is not at all the best in its period, it 
follows that the modern mind (assuming that there is 
such a thing) contains something more than the psycholog 
ical attributes listed by Dr. Peterson; something of 
which he was not made aware either by his theory of 
approach, which defines “our’”’ mind as the sum of easily 
handled descriptive concepts to which Aiken and his 
poetry may be reduced, or by his literary insight, which 
exhausts itself in such murmurs as “admirable expression 
of romantic melancholy . . . masterpiece of poisonous 
bombast,” etc. At most, Dr. Peterson’s argument offers 
Aiken as the spirit of the man-on-the-street turned poet; 
but, unfortunately, the man-on-the-street is an abstraction 
and represents nothing—not even himself. 

As a result of these fundamental limitations of its 
author, the book presents to the informed reader little 
more than a number of extremely familiar ideas developed 
without too much complexity of style or speculation; 
although it may perform the service of calling to his 
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attention Edouard Dujardin’s novel, Les Lauriers sont 
Coupés, w hich is mentioned several times in connection 
with the Symbolist movement. Harold Rosenberg 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MR. RORTY’S INDIAN 
We have rece ived the following prote st from a western 


poet whose intimate knowledge of our aborigines and their 


customs is beyond question: 


Dear Miss Monroe: Let me congratulate you on your stimulating 
October issue. I do not always see eye to eye with your reviewers, but 
that is no matter. 

I confess I am a bit astonished that you should have let slip by you the 
curious poems by James Rorty. Here we have desert Indians, in a prayer 
for rain shouting: “Ho, let us dance, let us shake the long totem-pole and 

- 


make a fierce demanding chant . Has Mr. Rorty ever seen a totem- 


pole? Let him go te the nearest museum and pick out a good long one, 
twenty inches in diameter, say, and twenty feet high, and try to dance 
around with it “shaking” it! Does he imagine that the totem-pole is ever 


seen on the desert? 





But the totem-pole is the least, if the most obvious of Mr. Rorty’s 
blunders in his attempt to interpret for us the primitive red-man. The 
underlying idea in The Saint is as un-Indian as a totem-pole outside of 
therainy Northwest. The third poem appears to have plenty of action, but 
it also savors of the tourist in the Pullman car having his terrible adventures 
in the sinister reaches of the southwest deserts. It is of course, not 
the business of the poet togive us a photographic or phonographic report of 
things “just as they are,” but if he undertakes to speak “from theinside” 

to identify himself, for instance, with the dancing red-man—he should 
take some pains to discover just what it is that makes him dance: Whether 
his dance is a “fierce demanding” when the rain is delayed, and a 
triumphant boasting over the baffled powers of the sun when the rain 


comes; or whether perhaps it is a magic ceremony to enlist in his favor 
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the powers of nature. These matters seem to have slipped past Mr. 
Rorty. 

It is a small matter, you say—why make a mountain out of such a 
mole-hill? Because I have seen the standardization of western stories. 
It is impossible for the writer of “westerns” to get publication unless he 
adheres faithfully to a formula; a pattern, cut out for him by eastern 
editors and publishers that have never ventured farther west than the 
Hudson river. I have seen Indian music standardized so that unless your 
song is one deadly thrumming on the bass and a continual slide of a third 
downward in the treble it will not be recognized as Indian stuff at all. I 
am looking forward with misery to a similar standardization of Indian 
poetry. Derrick N. Lehmer 


RECENT MAGAZINES 





Readers of The Bookman were perhaps startled t 
thinking interrupted in the October issue by Iris Barry’s char 
on The Ezra Pound Period. Historians at large may take notice 


war decade in England has now been given its official and proper de 











tion. Her tribute to Pound makes no mistake in indicating who, d 

ten years of disruption and acute transition, was the center of literary 
enthusiasm in a London that saw, between the rise of The English Revi 
in 1909 and the appearance of U/ , movements, projects, and aston 
ishing masterpieces flourish in rapid abundance. In a setting of unrest 
and remote bomb-fire E. P. is located fitly among his contemporaries: th 
restless exile who spent his days in far-flung literary correspondence ot 
creative labor, and his nights gathering together the members of tw 
literary generations to remind them “that the war was not perpetual and 
that it was in the long run more important that there should be new 
music and new and fresh writing, and creative desire and passionate 


execution than that one should believe angels descended at Me 
the population of Germany had from inherent vileness taken to con 
suming margarine decocted from boiled corpses”; that, in other words 
“the things that endure are not stupidity or fear.” Miss Barry’s sketch: 
of the surrounding characters are authentic in intimacy: Yeats, For 
Eliot, Violet Hunt, the Rodkers, the Aldingtons, Miss Weaver, Lew 
etc. She ends by supposing, quite mistakenly, that E. P. now lives i 
lofty and silent removal on the Ligurean Sea, “‘con parativel 
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This false historical “‘effect’”” hardly mars the charm and timeliness of a 
paper which may give her hero the lagging popular laurels which are still 
far too sparse among his more classic crowns. 

Pagany in recent issues has maintained a distinguished personality. 
Starting two years ago as a medium for the new American naturalism, it 
able line of authors. The 

)31 carried prose and verse by Dos Passos, Williams, 
Halper, Aiken, Mina Loy, Mary Butts, Mangan, and others, with some- 


> 


thing of a climax in Cantos XXXI-XXXIII by Pound. The failure in 


has been printing an increasingly varied anc 


summer issue I 











taste and technical quality in much of the new naturalism that finds 
space in Pagany is at worst only a sign of the editor’s hospitality to new 
talent, but he is alert in supplying the lessons of masters like Williams and 
Dos Passos. Paga? ntentions are good, and its achievements already 
high enough to win the support that should give it a long career. 

It will be | lifying for all concerned to turn to The American 
Mercury for Oct Here the venerable Mencken throws up the sponge 
for modern poet nd at last confesses his ignorance of what it is all 
about. Che } f America, like the farmers, are suffering from hard 
times, but it is 1 because of a dull market; their trouble is that they 
seem unable to n crop.” Fifteen years ago Mencken felt himself au 
courant; poetry w ‘big business” in the age of Sandburg, Masters, and 
Lowell. Now he finds only Jeffers worth attention, Hart Crane being 
“extremely diffic t to say painful.” Mencken, having consecrated 
the America , how wants poetry “in plain English.” (We 
pause to lament the fact that our momentary contemporary of last year 
The Poetry ‘Journal Illustrated: A National Monthly of Verse you can 
Understand—did not survive for his instruction.) He credits the lack of 
such art to “‘th cience of criticism” which, since the passing of his 
estimable “‘ordir critics” who applied to poetry “the Same criteria 
they applied to novels, essays, and plays,” has taken on “‘a flavor of the 
occult, . . . even a flavor of the diabolical” and is thus too much for the 
strong boy who n¢ ihaled the vapors of Nietzsche. W hile he proceeds 
to fulminate beerily against one of America’s few periods of respectable 
critical star begins to see how minutely small Mencken’s con- 

| front-rank talent has been; how, from the 
f 7 Smart Set through the colossal boredom of The 


has been Mr. Bodenheim’s “‘one-colored prince of 
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fence-straddlers,” trailing comfortably in the wake of actual pioneers and 
leaving the job of dangerous innovation and progress to others. 

The verse occasionally appearing in The Sewanee Review (published at 
the University of the South) has little but regional interest to recommend 
it, and the criticism is usually a goat of indeterminate breed, but the 
general tendency of the discussions is intelligent and earnest. In the 
autumn issue appeared a symposium on Regionalism by Norman 
Macleod, Helen Hill, Clarence Cason, and Caroline Sherman, spirited—if 
not altogether conclusive. Mary E. Kelsey writes somewhat obscurely 
on Virginia Woolf and the She-condition; G. B. Munson much in the large 
on The Literary Profession in America and (Summer, 7937) on The 
Impracticability of the American Writer; and W, E. Collin with good sense 
on Eliot as a critic and (Winter, 7937) as poet. André Maximov, in the 
summer issue, wrote a rather too casual summary of Dadaism in Frenc/ 
Literature, which may be compared with Ribemont-Dessaignes’ Hist 
de Dada in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 


The time has perhaps long passed when a reform of the poetry 
in the New York Times Book Review is possible, but on the syst 
misinformation and hatred of literature displayed week after week by 
Percy Hutchison, one word more may not be altogether amiss. In the 
issue of August g, 1931, his now hoary notions fell under the glare in 





posed by the new edition of Wallace Stevens. In a mixture of platitud 
and cloudy groping we heard that “poetry is founded in ideas; to b 


t 


il 
vitalize emotion. For proof, one has but to turn to the poetry that ha 
endured. In poetry, doctrinaire composition has no permanent place.’ 
Inflated by this windy sentiment, Mr. Hutchison proudly declared th 

“unpleasant as it is to record such a conclusion, the very remarkable c 
of Wallace Stevens cannot endure. . . . The volume is a glittering edifice 
of icicles. Brilliant as the man, the book is equally dead.” The dark 
obscurity of this last statement is doubtless the closest approach to poett 

Mr. Hutchiscn will ever achieve. On the art of Dorothy Parker he is able 
to comment with greater pleasure (June 14, 1931): “Even if there is son 


effective and lasting, poetry must be based on life, it must touc 





slight acidity, the conception is sufficiently whimsical to draw a smile.” 
&: Turning to the current (s#i// current!) English papers offers slight relief 
from these pernicious mouthings. The Saturday Review of London, 
founded 1856, has at last given up the ghost. In recent years the work of 
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honest and sometimes brilliant critics like Osbert Burdett has rubbed 
shoulders with a gloomy company of English gladhanders; even the 
belated wit of Violet Hunt’s memoirs of the Pre-Raphaelites shed small 
light in the closing weeks. After the desertion of the magazine by its 
more competent hands, who went off to found last year the Week-end 
Review, it fell wholly into the clutches of the politicians, or of reviewers 





like H, C. Harwood. On August 8th, he reviewed several novels, among 
them Kay Boyle’s Plagued by the Nightingale. ‘The title,” he said, “‘is 
borrowed from a stanza of Miss Marianna Moore. About Miss Moore’s 
poetry I know nothing at all. She may have written several of the thou- 
sand and one gems of Kansas, or be known in her own home town as one 
of the Seven Sapphos of South Dakota. All we have to go by is this one 
quotation: 

Plagued by the nightingale 

in the new leaves 

with its silence 

not its silence, but its silences 


“That sort of poetry is best described as throwing words agairst a wall 


in the hope that some of them will stick.” Of the novel he proceeds to 
say that it “fulfils the triple purpose of reassuring the inhabitants of 
Zenith City that the French are avaricious, rotten to the bone, and very 
fond of American Chat is what they wanted to know. Now they 


, »”» 
Know it, 





The English Review is likewise a journal which its founder, F. M, Ford, 
must now fail to recognize. Occasional reviews by bo Eliot, Geottrey 
Dennis, and Osbert Burdett are offset by the very perfunctory work of 
Blunden, Robert Nicho!s, Lawrence Binyon (whose recent May Morning 
was good in its tradition) and Humbert Wolfe, whose art achieved a new 
climax of inanity and bad taste in his two sonnets on Arnold Bennett and 
Robert Bridges. The editorship of the review has recently passed from 
Ernest Remnant to Douglas Jerrold. 

Desmond MacCarthy’s small monthly, Life and Letters, is regularly 
cheered by the work of Richard Hughes, Clive Bell, E. M. Forster, and 
F. L. Lucas. The Adelphi is miscellaneous in interests and uneven in 
value. Recent poems by Tessimond, Helena Cornford, H. W. House- 
hold, and William Soutar have shown no relief from inferiority of thought 
and style. In September E. B. C. Jones reviewed Miss Boyle’s novel 
with enough sympathy to atone for the rant of H, C. Harwood.. The 
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Edinburgh Review, The Fortnightly, and The Nineteenth Century continue 
to flow on like time’s endless river, apparently still widely circulated to 
subscribers and clubs who, as Mr. Bunting has surmised, fail to stop 
their orders because they cannot remember that such magazines exist. 
Among recent French periodicals, the punctual Nouvelles Littéraire 

and the Fournal des Poétes, the latter a weekly devoted entirely to verse 
and comment on verse, remain novelties. Recent numbers of the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise have been marked by the six-author translation 
of Joyce’s Anna Livia Plurabelle (June), by Ribemont-Dessaignes’ 
Historie de Dada which ended in July, by a translation of Rilke’s Stunden 
buch, by Stendhal’s inedited Lete/lier, by the regular notes of Fert 
and Paul Léautaud’s Mots, propos et anecdotes, and by the unfai 
spirited art comment of André Lhote, whose essay 
ber was easily the best eulogy on that quick and n 
in June. Interesting articles have also appeared in the 
Florent Schmitt’s art chronicle, Henry Pruniéres’ Les comédies-ballets d 
Moliére et de Lully (Sept. 1931), and poems by Fernand Gregh; in the 
Revue de Paris—Marcel Thiebaut’s 4 Propos de Charles Nodier, Paul 
Morand’s Retour a Richard Wagner?, and translations of Hotson’s 
Shelley-to-Harriet letters; and in the Revue des Deux Mondes—notably 
translations of Heine’s Les temps heureux and of Edith Wharton’s Le 
enfants (The Children). 





ndez, 





1 Forain in Septet 
irtist, who die 
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Revue de Fran 





Die Neue Rundschau of Berlin is a distinguished international month 
which shares its general program and aims with those of Die Ne 
Schweizer Rundschau of Zirich. Its issues of the last four months display 
the variety of its contents and their extra-nationalistic appeal. Di. 


Deutsche Rundschau is \ess international, more directly political, in 


field. The Literarisches Zentralblatt fur Deutschland continues to be the 
best trade-journal of current German books, while Die Literatur is an 
excellent critical guide. The most distinguished recent periodical in 
Germany is Corona, now in its second year. It is published in Munich; 
its July issue discloses a somewhat too academic but consistently dignified 





range of subjects: poems by Hofmannsthal, Die Morgenfahrt by Hert 
Hesse, an essay on Calderén by Kar! Vossler, Rudolph Bindi 
und die Gegenwart, Americo Castra on Die Triebkrafte der Spanischer 
Kultur, a lyric called Amaryllis by R. Borchardt 
by Henry von Heiseler of Yeats’ Cathleen ni Houlihan. 
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NEWS NOTES 

Harold Monro, of The Poetry Bookshop, 38 Great Russell Street, 
London, W. C. 1, has resumed the publication of his Poetry Broadsides, 
which we have frequently admired in the past. These attractive sheets, 
besides popularizing contemporary verse, are charming specimens of 
modern printing and decoration. The new issues are Anna Wickham’s 
The Tired Man with pictures by Grace Golden, Sylvia Townsend 
Warner’s The Scapegoat decorated by Ann G, Carter, and, in the nature 
of a revival, Alexander Pope’s Ode on Solitude decorated by Lesley 
Blanch. These form Numéers 21, 22 and 23 in the Broadside series. 

Faber & Faber, of 24 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, have likewise 
added a new list of tit 


s to their Arie/ Poems series. This includes new 
poems, exquisitely printed and decorated by contemporary artists, of 
poets like Sassoon, Edith Sitwell, de la Mare, Chesterton, Davies, and 
Roy Campbell. Outstanding, however, in this new list is a superb new 
work by T. S. Eliot titled Triumphal March, decorated by McKnight 
Kauffer, which will be reviewed soon in Poetry 

The first Conference of Southern Writers, organized by President 
Alderman, James Southall Wilson, and Stringfellow Barr, was held at the 
University of Virginia late in October, attended by a large group of 
authors. Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, Du Bose Heyward, John Peale 


Bishop, Josephine P cney, Paul Green, Cale Young Rice, and Sher- 


wood Anderson were poets who shared in discussions with William 
Faulkner, Lawren¢ Stall ngs, Alice Hegan Rice, Katherine Anthony, 
Isa Glenn, Ellen Glasgow, Mary Johnston, and other writers in other 
fields. The Cx r 





re ported to have been highly succ essful on all 
id inaugurates what may be an annual occasion. 

eport tardily the marriage of two poets, Elizabeth Shaw Mont- 
1 Harold Vinal, the editor of Voices, which took place early in 


rin New York. VY 


year, become a quarterly, an 








pices has now, on the completion of its tenth 





d has assumed a new cover and ty pog 





aphy. 






Margaret An listinguished actress and interpreter of classic 
Greek plays, has b attempting to popularize fine poetry over the 
radio, and has asked for the support of readers and listeners in her effort 


he p +1, hic jam: j } all — n the air be of the 

to oppose the pressure which Gemands that all poetry on the air be of the 
| ) 

lowest popular varieties, Her readings have been broadcast over WOR 

on Saturday evenings 
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The Nobel Prize for Literature was this year awarded by the Swedish 
Academy to the national poet of Sweden, Eric Axel Karlfeldt, who died j 
in April, 1931. Karlfeldt was for many years a member of the council of 
award in the Academy, and had repeatedly rejected the proposal of his 
colleagues that he himself accept the prize. It is awarded posthumously 
as a tribute to his life-long devotion to Swedish folk-life and idealism, and 
for an achievement whose modest dignity and beauty may finally win the | tl 
attention of foreign nations. Mr. Charles Wharton Stork has recently 
published in several American magazines his studies of Karlfeldt’s work, 2 
with sympathetic English translations of characteristic lyrics and sonnets. \ 
Sara Teasdale is engaged in writing a biographical study of Christina 
Rossetti, which will be the fourth to appear within recent months. 


Dorothy M. Stuart’s in the English Men of Letters Series, Fredegond ] 
Shove’s beautiful tribute essay from the Cambridge University Press, and 
Eleanor Walter Thomas’ study from the Columbia University Press have i 
been published during 1931. Miss Teasdale requests that letters offering \ 
valuable material for her study, or personal reminiscences of the Rossetti 
family, be forwarded to her for copying, care of the Macmillan Co., ¢ I 


Fifth Ave., New York. 

We regret to record three misprints in Allen ’ 
ember issue: 

Page 60, line 10 of the second sonnet, for expand read expend 

Page 65, the dedication should be To And) Lytle. 

Page 67, line 1, the numeral II should follow the two lines of verse 
which it now precedes. Readers have doubtless realized that these ling 
are the finale of the poem on pages 65-66. 





‘ate’s poems in our Nov 


Winifred Welles (Mrs. H. H. Shearer), of New York, is the author of 
The Hesitant Heart and This Delicate Love (Viking Press). In 1929 she 
received trom Poetry the Friends of American Writers Prize ( 

Mr. Orrick Johns, who now lives in Carmel, Cal., was formerly 
frequent contributor. After a long silence he has recently resumed the 
writing of verse. His latest book, Wild Plum, was published by the 
Macmillan Co. in 1926. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, is also familiar here. Her 
New Lyrics and a Few Old Ones, published by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
was reviewed by M. D. Z. last July. 
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Mrs. Lilian White Spencer, of Denver, Col., is the author of Arrow- 
heads (American Parade Co., N. Y.), of an opera libretto The Sun Bride, 
1 poetic pageants given in Denver and in York, Pa., the latter cele- 
brating the th anniversary of the Continental Congress. Of Shoes 

{ Death she writes: “I was more than two years getting the data for this 
poem, and the trail led among leading specialists. Nobody had heard of 
the deaded-sole moccasins” —Indian friends told her of that custom. 

Marya Zaturenska (Mrs. Horace Gregory), of Long Island City, has 
also appeared often in our pages. In 1924 she initiated the John Reed 
Memorial Prize, awarded for her Elegies for Fohn Reed. 

Miriam Allen de Ford (Mrs. Maynard Shipley), of San Francisco, is 
another old friend here. Last spring the Dial Press published her book, 
Love Children: A Study in Illustrious Illegitimate S. 

Mrs. Eleanor O’Rourke Koenig, of Hartford, Conn., is the author of 
Herb Woman (Harold Vinal) and Two on an Old Pathway (Valentine 
Mitchell). 

Mr. Jim Waters, formerly of Chicago, now lives in Cleveland. Miss 
Helen Bryant is a young English poet who is now writing advertisements 
in New York. Ruth Langland Holberg (Mrs. Richard A. H.), of Rock- 


port, Mass., is a painter as well as a poet. 











> 


Phe other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 
Mi 


Thomas Orean was born abroad, ard is now a teacher of 
foreign languages in Newark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Joseph Stanley Pennell, of Junction City, Kansas, has been a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford and is now a journalist. 

Mr. Paul Frederic Bowles, of Jamaica, N. Y., was born in 1g11 and has 


’ 





lived a good deal in France, where he studied music and published poems 





in a number of the more radical magazines. 
Mr. Henry W. Rago is still younger, having been born in Igtf in 
Chicago. He is now a senior in the Austin High School, 
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